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RULES OF THE EOAD

Varieties of Oriental Rngs. The date of
the origin of the making of Oriental rugs is
lost in antiquity. The similarity in forms
and inscriptions of ancient Egyptian archi-
tecture to the designs characteristic in the
modern Oriental rug connects the art of rug
weaving with that remote era. Oriental rugs
are now generally divided into six groups,
known as Persian, Bokhara, Turkish, Cau-
casian, Chinese, and Indian; each group has
its subdivisions, the rugs taking the names of
the districts and towns where they are woven.
The finest rugs made in the world, repre-
senting the most perfect conventionalization
of flowers, leaves and other vegetation, come
from Persia. No others can stand favorable
comparison with the exquisite Ispahan crea-
tions of the sixteenth century, with their
gorgeous foundations of Ispahan red with
varied floral designs and fine tracings of
puzzling, fascinating lines. Only a few per-
fect specimens now are counted among the
treasured possessions in private collections.
The most notable weaves of Persian rugs in-
clude the Kashans, the Kirmans, the Kurdis-
tans, the Saruks, the Hamadans, Shirazes and
Shenas. Both wool and cotton are employed
in their weaving.

The Bokhara group, made in Central Asia,
are distinguished by their very wide selvages
and long fringes; their motifs are large and
geometrical and are in dark red, outlined
with black or white.

Caucasian rugs, also with uniform geo-
metrical designs, are lighter in tone than the
Bokharas. They are knotted rather than
woven. The best-known weaves are the
Daghestans, Shirvans, Kazaks, and Soumaks.
Turkish rugs are not so extremely rectili-
near as the Caucasian rugs, the Ghiordes,
Kulah, Melez and Bergamo being the most
familiar. Most of the modern rugs now made
in Turkey are of inferior type, excepting the
very large examples from Persian wools
woven in the sultan's works at Hereke.

Chinese rugs are very individual, with their
dragons, unique varieties of the lotus flow-
ers and odd geometrical designs distributed
on harmonious grounds of gray,blue, yellow,
or cream. The warp of Chinese rugs is al-
ways cotton. Pine examples of Indian rugs
come from Tanjore and Benares; they are
distinguished by their medallion centers.

The Prayer Rug. The prayer rug, wMcK
all devout Mohammedans always carry with
them, is one of tne most pronounced patterns

in Oriental rugs. Upon this rug the worship-
er performs his devotions, his face and the
point of the pattern being- turned toward
Mecca.
European and Domestic Rugs. The most
familiar European rug is the Brussels, sold
either as a rug, or "art square," as it is some-
times called, or as a carpet. Originally made
in Brussels, it was copied in England, whence
it was introduced into America. The Wilton,
manufactured first in Wilton, England, is
also made in Oriental patterns and has a
velvetlike surface. The Axminster, likewise
named after a small English town where it
was first manufactured, is a comparatively
inexpensive yet attractive copy of Turkish
designs. A variety of Axminster, known as
Smyrna, with the nap, or pile, on both sides,
is now extensively manufactured in the United
States.
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RULES OF THE ROAD. Regulations,
formulated by custom or usage, or more gen-
erally by statute or city ordinance, by which
traffic is regulated on land, sea, or in the air.
While the principles are similar, different sets
of rules have been generally prescribed for
travelers using these several methods of trans-
port. It is essential that some principle be
generally recognized, and that each traveler
shall so control his vehicle or vessel or aircraft
as not to interfere unduly with the right of
passage of another, and reasonable care and
accommodation be used to afford others their
just and reasonable use of the highways.
On land, the main highways carry an in-
creasing burden of traffic, and the observance
of the accepted rules is a necessary measure
for safety. In the United States and most
other countries it is held that when one vehicle
meets another, each must keep to the right side
of the road, and one overtaking another must
pass on its left. (In Great Britain the rule is
the opposite.) The general rule in case of
travelers whose courses cross is that the one
reaching the crossing first is entitled to pro-
ceed, while the other shall slow down or stop
until his way is clear. The statutes and ordi-
nances of the different States and municipal-
ities lay down regulations as to rates of speed,
lights to be carried, and similar matters. In
cities and large towns stop lights at inter-
sections of streets serve to regulate the traffic
and to remind both drivers and pedestrians
of the necessity of observing the rules,